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possible to conceive of his parliamentary career as beginning only in 
1892 it would have to be written into the record as a career of much 
beneficent achievement. Edward Porritt. 

Haotford, Connecticut. 

Chatham's Colonial Policy: a Study in the Fiscal and Economic 
Implications of the Colonial Policy of the Elder Pitt. By Kate 
Hotblack. London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1917. — xv, 219 pp. 

We have become so accustomed to taking William Pitt's statecraft 
in table d'hdte fashion that it is a pleasant relief to partake of it a la 
carte. The principle of selection which has guided our hostess is her 
interest in Pitt's policy of colonial expansion and colonial govern- 
ment. The result is a succession of dishes reminiscent at points of 
other meals, but appetizing, well-balanced and palatable. 

The guiding spirit of Pitt's politics, according to Miss Hotblack, 
was his quest for empire, but an empire that was to be one of com- 
merce rather than of territory. It was this spirit that made him 
aggressive in conquering new colonies and moderate in his policy 
toward long-established ones. An interesting picture is given of 
Pitt's connection with the citizens of London. London was the great 
commercial and financial center of the times and its much admired 
streets contained not only the counting houses of the merchants but 
their homes as well. The citizens of the metropolis " were the audi- 
ence for whom his early opposition speeches were planned; their 
firm financial support made the policy of his first ministry a reality ; 
and all through his life they contributed to the stock of his unrivalled 
knowledge of commercial and colonial affairs." Too restive to adapt 
himself to party exigencies, Pitt succeeded in building up an inde- 
pendent following, the nucleus of which consisted of men like the 
merchant William Beckford, who were too rich to be bought, and 
which had many adherents among the unrepresented men of com- 
merce. But this phalanx was the result, not the inspiration, of Pitt's 
views. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to Pitt's policy of ex- 
pansion in his first ministry. The object of the expeditions which he 
sent against Senegal and Goree was the acquisition of the gum trade 
and the slave traffic. Canada he would conquer for her fisheries and 
fur trade. He desired the French West Indies because of their 
superior fertility as compared with the British sugar islands. In the 
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case of India, Pitt was frankly fighting the battles of the East India 
Company, and he even waved aside Clive's suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should appropriate the revenues of the Indian conquests. 
Of course much of what Pitt had actually accomplished was lost by 
Bute's peace of 1763. In stressing the economic aspects of Pitt's 
policy the author has rendered a useful service, but in establishing 
her point she has proved too much. Every conquest of trade which 
Pitt planned was a body blow at French world dominion. Had he 
been less a spokesman of the British mercantile interests he must 
nevertheless have invaded and appropriated the enemy's markets as 
the best means of winning the war and of incapacitating the enemy 
for a later war. 

The author very properly allots little space to Pitt's views with 
reference to the treatment of the thirteen colonies in the decade prior 
to the outbreak of the War for Independence. Admitting that Pitt 
saved the colonies during the Seven Years' War, the success of his 
war policy brought a succession of calamities to them in the years 
that followed. As the author suggests, either the " genius of Pitt " 
or the " incompetence of Newcastle " might have served the colonies 
equally well in these years, since " all the colonies needed was a little 
wholesome neglect." Pitt in the House of Commons aided his mer- 
chant friends in securing the repeal of the Stamp Act, making a much 
derided (but, it seems to the reviewer, a very helpful) distinction 
between the legislative and the taxation powers of Parliament. Dur- 
ing most of the later years of the contest with the colonies Pitt (now 
Chatham) was physically incapacitated, but his voice was heard again 
in 1775 when he presented to the House of Lords his " Plan for 
settling the troubles with America." Had he been in power he might 
even then have triumphed over all difficulties with the colonies, one 
may well believe, through some plan of imperial federation. 

It is not entirely clear why the author should devote one-third of 
her book to a discussion of Pitt's dealings with Portugal, the Barbary 
States, Russia and other European states. Her interest here is in 
showing again Pitt's services in protecting and promoting British 
trade interests ; but these matters do not properly constitute a part of 
his colonial policy. There are some minor errors of fact in the book 
and a number of footnote citations are carelessly or inadequately 
made. But these are lapses which the reader readily condones in view 
of the suggestive value of the author's point of view and the delight- 
ful quality of her English. 

Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 

Ohio State University. 



